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The Eemedlal Program in Heading and Mathematics for 
Homefjound Children served 470 children who were provided tutorial 
instruction within their homes from February through JUne^ 1975. It 
was funded under the Elementary and Secondary Education kotw Title 1* 
Twenty^nine teachers provided sessions with each child for two or 
more sessions per week. The children were two or more years behind in 
reading and mathematics and were designated as eligible for homebound 
instruction due to physical handicaps^ hospitalization # school phobic 
responses^ and other reasons* The youths who participated in the 
program were from Manjiattan^ the Bronx, Brooklyn ^ and Queens* About 
one third of the youth were from families in which Spanisih was the 
dominant language spoken in the home. There were three times as many 
boys in the program as girls* The age range was from seven to 
seventeen. The Wide fiange Ichievement Test was used on a pre^post 
testing basis* The results were analysed in terms of a one way 
analysis of variance to determine if the gain or loss in reading and 
mathematics varied by the number of tutorial sessions held* The 
results of the analysis of the data for 202 youths revealed that the 
gain or loss in reading and mathematics did not vary with the number 
of tutorial sessions held and was not statistically significant* 
Hecommendations for refunding the program included provisions for 
longer programs with more lead time and more diagnostic and 
background information available regarding each cjiild prior to 
program operation. Implementation of these recommendations would 
enable the teachers to develop strategies for prescriptive teaching. 
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REfffiDIAL PROmAM IN READING AND MATHaiATICS FOR HO.*ffi^UND CHILEAN 

Abstract of the Program 



The Remedial Prop'am in Reading and MathOTatics for Homsboimd Children 
iervad 479 Title I children **io were provided tutorial instruetlon within 
their homes from February through Jmsp 1975* Twenty«nijie teaehers provldsd 
sasiions with each child for two or more sesslone per week* The children 
ware two or mora yaare behind in reading and mathematics and ware deil^ated 
as eligible for homebound inetniction due to physical handicaps, hoapita3dz-* 
ation* school phobic responses, and other reasone* The youtha who participated 
in the progrian were from MMhattai, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queeni* About one 
third of the youth were from families in which Spwish was the dominant Imgr 
uage spoken in the home# There were three times as many boys in the prop'am 
as girls # The age range was from seven to seventeen* 



There were two evaluation objectives* First, to assess the extent 
to which children in the prop'am demonstrated statistically sipilficant 
differences in reading itfid mathematics between real post test scores and 
anticipated post test scores* This objective was modified to determine whether 
any statistically significarit differences in reading and mathamatics pre-post 
test scores were related to the number of sessions held with students* 



The second objective was an analysis of the discrepancy betwem 
the prop'ara as described and the actual observations as observed* 

The Wide Range Achievement Tests (WRAT) was used on a pre*^ost 
testing basis. The results were analysed in terms of a one way analysis 
of variance to determine if the gadji or loss in reading and mathematics 
varied by the number of tutortal sessions held.^ Informal evaluation pro- 
cedures included observations and intarvtews by the evaluator* 



The results of the analjrsis of the data for ^2 youths revealed 
that the gain or loss in reading and mathematics did not vai^ with the 
number of tutorial sessions held and was not statistically sigriif leant* 
The discrepancy analysis revealed that the program did deliver the ser^ces 
to the youth as described in the program proposal. 

The p-eater frequency of tutorial sessions per se with the varied ' 
P'oup of homebound children w^s not sufficient to assure si^ificant chmges 
in reading and mathematics* Recormnendations for refunding the prop'am in-- 
eluded provieions for longer prop*ams with more lead time md more diagnostic 
md background information available rega^^ig each child prior to prop'am 
operation, therefore enabling the teachers to develop various strategies 
for prescriptive teaching. 
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I. FROGMM DESCRCTTION 

The Rsmedial Program in Reading and Mathematics for Homabound 
Children was designed to serve 500 Title I eligible children who were 
taught in their hoBaeSj or where the hoMbound instruction waa designated. 
The program began in February of 1975 "to the dela^ In funding* The 
prograra began with an orientation Meting on administrative Dmtters^ 
followed by the first two-and--one-half TOnth cyclej and some partici- 
panti continued until June 30* The second cycle with another group of 
itudents began April I63 and ended June 30* There were £9 teachers 
selected for the program* 

The instruction was conducted at the usual site of the homabound 
child. Sessioni were conducted in Itonhattani Queens j the Bronxj and 
Brooklyn. The new program was designed to enrich and to suppleiaent 
the regtilar homebound tax levy progr^n. Each teacher was e^qpected to 
teach a ^nimum of eight children per week in hOMs or at designated 
places for the homebound instruction. The concentrated periods occurred 
two or more sessions per week for an hour emd fifteen ndnutes each. The 
teacher's work day began at S^lj-O^ and lasted until 3 P«bi* 

Title I eligible pupils were drawn from the four above-named 
boroughs. They ranged In age from seven to seventeen years. The 
Title I children were selected for this program from ajteng those 
currently provided regular homebound instruction. Other criteria 
included: teacher's estimate of Individual need ^ and two or more years 
below grade level in reading and mathemtics. After a reviww of pupil 
records J Informal diagnostic procedurei^ and the standardised individual 
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testing done at a previoue tim^ the program partieipa^ts reported 
by the Program Coordinator's Office numbered k79 girls and boys. The 
range of eharaoteristics presented by homebound pupils included those 
who have physical handicaps 5 and includtd a range of those youth with 
recent hospitalizations some vfho hid school phobic response and had 
difficulty working ir the repilar school environMntp 

Nearly ^1 of the students were behind in grade level in one or 
more subject areas. The assessment by the Wide Range AohieveTOnt Test 
(WMT) revealed that mxiy of the youth were behind two or n^re grades 
in math. Many of the youths were two or ffiore grades behind in reading. 
In term of social a^d languace backgroimd^ nearly one third of all 
studenta were from families in which Spanish was the native and dominant 
language spoken in the hoiBe* 

In the profp^am^ there was a constant change of visit schedules 
as students were sent to hospitals or sent back to school. The fluidity 
of this program change made for soM dlfficiaty in sahediaing. 

The program was limited in focus to reach the youth in remedi^ 
skills in the cognitive areas of reading and mathemties* 

Total youth served by the progrM wer^ 171 from BrooMj^n^ 39 
from Queens and Ilk from Manhattan and I33 from The Bronx^ or a total 
of UT9 students. There were 357 boys miA 122 girls in the program. 
This indicates that there were three tiMs m.re boys than girls in 
the program. The ages of the youth ranged from seven to seventeen 
years. 
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II, EVALUATION OBJECTIVES AND PR OCEmJRES 

The ev^uatlon objectives for the remedial honfibound progr^ 

were at foUowi: 

Pirstj to aiiesi the extent to which the children who partici- 
pated in the h033^bound remedial progrM havt demonitratedj atatlitioally 
significant differences in reading and math between real poatteit 
icorei and anticipated posttest scorei* 

The iecond objeetive was to deteraine the extent to which the 
progrwn in remedial reading and math for hoMbound children wai 
actmlly carried out as described in the project proposal* This 
refers to the discrepancy analysis/ the difference between the prograin 
as described and actual operations as observed. 

The evaluation prQcedures and instruments used in the aisessment 
of the remedial progrM for homebound children included the following: 
To assess the changes in reading and math the Wide R^ge Achieve^nt 
Test (WMT) was administered on a pre-post test basis ^ for each cycle 
of the program* The pretests were adMnistered shortly after the 
beginning of the cycle and were do^leted by Itorch 7. The postteats 
were completed when youth left the program or on the first and second 
weeks in Jime. 

The design stipulated that the reseat s of the WHAT were to be 
analyzed in terms of the correlated t tests indicating differences 
between anticipated posttest scores and actual posttest scores, 

A modification in the evaluation design was made arter discussion 
with the Office of EduGational Evaluation. It was re^iEed that the 
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use of the correlated t teit wm inappropriate for a nuB^er of reaBons* 
First 5 the aaiDunt of prior schooling could not be accurately detew^ned 
for nafiy of the youngateri. Secondly, a co^^arahle ratio could net be 
eitimated for the tiim of the program in teanns of TOnths of the school 
year since this was a tutorial progrM for which the nunber of sessions 
with each respective youth varied from ten or lees to over forty. It 
was decided that one of the ways to aesess the objectives for changes 
in reading and math would be throu^ the use of a one analysis of 
variance rather than the correlated t testj and this mDdlfication 
was approved by the Office of Educational Evaluation, The criterion 
variable or dependent variable was the gain or loss in rea^ng (and 
math) for varying nusabers of tutorial sessions with the hoMbound 
teachers. This is a fixed effect suDdel or lalKed-effect model with 
some factors fixed and others rajidom. The Scheffe test was used to 
analyze the relationship for any F ratios found to be significajitp 

Additional evaluation liistrumints that were developed in the 
program included: 

Evaluation procedures not o^y included the foraal testing with 
the Wide Rimge AchieveMnt Test (TOAT) for the reading and maths "but 
a series of observationB based upon the program's operation* This 
included the recruitment of teachers^ the staffs the orientation and 
the preparation of teachers for their visits ^ the staff developMnt 
meetings J the review of instructional materials ajid the staff mtetings* 

In additloni the Wide Range Achievement Test was administered as 
a pre- and poettest* Informal diagnostic procedures such as informal 
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textbook teste 5 inventoriQi of beslc readir^ sialism and Informl 
©valuation of reading grade levels were used to pinpoint areas of 
weataesees* The Durell Analirsis of Beading Difficulty and the Key 
Math DiagnoBtic Aritlmtetia Teats were used with those ehildren who 
needed a nwre formal diagnosis, 

A inajor teelmique of asseseMnt was carried out by the evaLuator 
visiting during the teaohing sessions In the actual hows in order 
to evaluate the scope i the repLLarlty mi quality of the delivery 
of services by the teachers to the homaboimd yom^ers participating 
In the program. 
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III. FDmims 

OBJECTI^ 1 

To aisess the extent to which the Chilean who participated in 
the homebound renwdial program have deittsnatrated statletic^ly signifi- 
cant differences in reading and math between pretest scores and posttest 
scores in tersiB of the nu^er of sesaionSi 

Students in the hos^bound program who took WHAT Level I were 
separated from those who took Level U* The test score gain or loss was 
regarded as the criterion variable and the frequency of tutorial .sessions 
was divided into those less than ten^ between eleven and twenty^ between 
twenty-one ajid thirty, thirty-one and forty^ and forty-one and over* 
The value of the use of the analysis of variance is to find out whether 
the variation in the chajiges in reading and math scores did so vary in 
terras of the nunber of sessions provided for the youth. Did the math 
and reading gain more with more tutorial sessions? The F ratios for 
the one-way analysis of VM*iance for reading for Level I was .887 Bnd 
for Level II was ,327| neither were statistically significant* 

The F ratio for mathematios for Level I was 1,219 while for 
Level II it was .6U3. In neither case vere these results statlsticaUy 
significant. 

In summary^ in none of the cases WM the P ratio high enough to 
be significant at the ,05 level for the gains in readdjig and mathematics. 

The BmsmTy tables to follow show the my the students were 
distributed and the results of the analysis of varisjice. 
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Table 1 
level 1 Reading 

Husber of Sesilons 

0-10 11-20 £1-30 ^-UO kl Mid Ovtr 

N 18 42 k6 22 12 



Table 2 

One Way Analyiis of VarlMices Reading— Level I 

Source df Siam of Squares Ifewi Sqtmres F Ratio 

Betwera groups U 2U8.8506 62.ffiOT. .887 

Within groins 135 9W7.6QO9 TO.13IO ' 

Total 139 9716.5715 
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Table 3 
Laval II RaadlDg 



Huabar of Sassioni 
Q'lO U'SO aL-30 31 -UO kl Mid 0Var Total 

N 6 26 16 6 6 62 



Tabla k 

One-W^ AnaLysls of Vayrlanot for Reading Laval II 
Soin-ca df Sum of Squares Bfean Squarai P Rati© 

Between groups k 23Jf*5792 58,6W 

57 10^.5177 i?9.>na6 

Total 61 10i*6l.0969 
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Table 5 

Huiber of Sesilona 
0-10 11-20 a-30 31-lf 0 hi and Ov^er 



N l8 kS k6 22 12 




TOalm 6 i 
One-Way Malysls of Varlwee for Ibthcsutles tsvel 1 

Source df Sum of Squares Ifeaa Squares F Ratio 

Between ^oupa k 137-3953 $k,3M8 l.a? 

Within ^o\^6 135 3803.C^2 28,1706 

Total 139 I9k0,ka.3 
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Table 7 
Level II IfathtDatles 

N\^er of Sesaloni 

0-10 11-20 21-30 31-^*0 . Ul Mid Ov«r 

N 6 . 25 l6 6 8 



Table 8 

One Way Anal^ls of Variance for tbthemtlcs Level II 

Source df Sun of Squares Mean Stuu'es F Ratio 

Between groups k 33.8003 B.USOl .6^3 

Within groups 57 7k9*33k^ 13.1501 

Total 6l 783. 35 W 
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The lack Of lignificant reaults of the ane4yBis Of variance 
in terns of the niusber of leasioni held my he interpreted as followi : 
The number of visits was not randoiaLy assigned and reiults are eon- 
founded. A nu^er of possihle alternative reasons for the results 
may be stated. The range of youth in the program v^ies widely in 
ability, atid their reasons for being in the hOTCbound program. While 
they aU my be regarded as likely to benefit from additional homebound 
instruction, about 60 percent of the youth in the program were basically 
emotionally disturbed youth| another 30 percent have some type of 
physical hsaidlcap so that they were regarded as crippled and another 10 
percent were in the progrm for a variety of health laspaired reasons. 

The program presumed that aU of the youth would be likely to 
benefit from the tutorl&L type of program. There were many signs of 
benefits from the progrM in addition to the final, assessment of reading 
and mth. However, to presume that reading and mth scores would show 
gains for eOl these youngsters was ejecting too much. 

The frequency of sessions was, apparently, not rwidomly assigned 
to the children. The teachers served the youth In the program for 
various Miounts of time or number of sessions due to such considerations 
as the following! (l) nujiber of pupils assigned to them at any given 
time I (2) the lack of availability of other pupils assigned| (3) the 
feasibility of conducting sessions with given children| (k) other 
reasons. Some children were in the program for a longer period of time 
and received more frequent sessions, ftowever, the results did not sup- 
port the asBuii^tion that more sessions per se would produce greater gain 
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in test scores than fewer sessions. 

Bom of the youngatars did show gains in reading and Bmthematiee 
during the program^ but overaU the resulta were not statist ioaUy sig- 
nificant* To determine how the gain was related to various types of 
youth woiid be beyond the scope of the evaluatiosi, A study of diagnoa- 
tic data for a small group of the studenta regarding the tj^ea of the 
problema and conditions students presented could be imdertaken* Fi^thar 
analysis of the data could show the iB^ortanee of the pupil-teacher 
tutorlajL relationship with regard to achlevensent iu reading and mathe- 
matics. Such an analysis is poaalble and coiald show whether various 
ty^en of tutorial relationship made a difference in aahievement» 

Another alternative to be considered is that the overril level of 
intellectual functioning of the youth in the progr^ was low* They were 
behind in grade level in both reading and math. Wtiat the students pre- 
sented in this progrMft was conpounded in a number of wayas low level of 
ability, behind grade level in reading and mathematics, and a siixtura of 
various t5^es of physic^ and emotional handicapping conditions a 

These various characteristics among the youth may caU for quite 
different teaching atrateglea. 

The technique of analyais of variance may be considered an exten- 
sion of the difference of means tests ^ but involves working with 
variances rather than means and stajidard errors. The categories of the 
variablei number of sessions^ were found to contain within each level of 
eesslon more heterogeneity than would be ejected due to chance. This 
TOani that some of the youth who received fewer sessions may have shown 
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greater galni than rHd youth who recaiytd graater nii^er of saeslons. 
The number of seaaions alone was not the erifcical factor. In a word^ 
the variations In pfrfornmnce are imesq^lalned by the nuidber of sessiona 
held* 

It jhoiild be noted that while the loore sophisticated analysis did 
not show slgniflawt differenees in the gain "by nuiflser of seisionsi 
there were differences between the pre- a^d postteat fflean acorea as 
follows in Table 9* ' ' 

Table 9 



*teans and Standard Deylations for Pre-Poat Raw Scores on 
WRAT for itethesiatios and Reading 



WRAT 
Level 


Subject 


N 


Pretest 
M SD 


Poittest 
H SD 


I 


Eeading 


lUS 


1*3.3 


19.2 


U8.36 19.6 


II 


Reading 


62 


35.3 


15. 


UI.09 17.0 


I 


tetheiatics 


lUa 






^.79 7.fi9 


II 


MatheiaatlGS 


- 62 


15.38 


6.38 


19. 2U 6,n 



These results show that there were Dverall mmmn gains between the 
pre- and posttesti which provide som MUffport for the observations of 
staff reported in terro of gains in atudente* 
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OBJECMVl 2 

The program carried out many of the ooi^onents of the project 
proposal. The total nunber of children served throughout the program 
was 1+71^. This was less than the 500 youth Intended in the pr^oial. 
The nui^er of youth served were given nore intensive services} there 
was a changeover with youth returning to school and others going to the 
Hospital for treatment. Actual test results were from 202 students. 

The goals and purposes of the program were i . 

1. To provide individualized reiMdl^ instruction in reading 
and/ or jnathematics according to the needa and strengths of each child. 

2. To provide prescriptive Instruction based on the preferred 
learning style and e^tion^ and intellectual development of each child. 

The target pcpulation consisted of 500 Title I eligible pupils, 
ages seven to seventeen, who were currently receiving homebound instruction. 
The following activities were pr^osed to attain these goals s 

1. Teaching sesBions were held on an individual basis, with 
time allotted in the session for instruction in reading and mathematics 
according to the child's needs and strengths. Individual goals were 
set for each child. Itoterlals and lessons were developed in accordance 

with these goals. 

2. There was a co^ination of teacher-made materials and 

conoBrcial materials utilized. 

In the program as l^lemented, the teachers havt provided 
individualized remedi^ instruction in reading and/or math©»atlcs, 
according to the needs and strengths of the children. Prescriptive 
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Initruction^ based on the preferred learning ityle and tJaotionaa and 
intellectual development of the child, has been provided. Four hundred . 
sevanty-four (klk) Title I eligible pupUa who are currently on hoM- 
bound instruction have received eervlce from this supplementary program* 

Teaching sessions were conducted on Bn individual basis with tliae 
Plotted in the session to instruction in reading and matheaaatice 
according to the child's needs and strengths, Indivlduri long and 
short tera objectives were set for each child. Materials and lessons 
were developed in accordance with these goils* A coabination of creative 
teaaher-made imterlals and coMircial materi8a.s such as Unlfax Math^ 
ftath Cheeves program^ Peg-Math^ consonant and vowel wheels^ todlvidu^- 
i^ed Cassette Learning Packages ^ Right to Read Program^ Hip ReaderBj 
Black Americans in Histoid and Crouch Coordinated Cross Nratoer Puzzles 
were used in order to motivate the ^pUs, 

Individual conferences were held on a regular basis between 
parents ajid teachers^ guidemce counBelor and supervisor to keep the 
parent informed of the child* s progress ajid developMnt, but there 
were no group meetings of parents or youth. 

The effort to prOTlde prescriptive Instruction based upon 
preferred learning style was difficult to achieve In this program. 
There was a lack of information early in the program regarding the 
particular conditions and presenting difficvatles of each child. 
The psychologists on the staff provided follow-up Informtion as 
specific questions were raised by teachers about ho^bound children. 

20 , ' - 
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A series of Inseryloa utlvltles ware inoluAad m speolfled 
in th# pro^M. 

!• Davaloping weakly lasson plans ^Med on l^lvidu^ praaarip- 
tions inaludlng long- werm olsJtatiYas (spaeifiQ)p laasdiata objaotlvas^ 
wd task analysis In the su;^leiiiantuy teaohing of raadtog and mthematioa* 

Zm Davaloping apprppriata use of aquipmtnti mtarials 
ai^llas to jjEplement objaetivas with foaua on the ylsual^mQtor and 
parQ^tual^&^tor ^araas of laarnij^. Devaluing taaohlng stratagias 
haaed on oMldran^a atran^hs to ras^diati laarnj^g defialanQiea* 

3* Organising and sattlng up a study area ija tha hose (or 
othar dasi^mtad site) and craating a leaning anTlroiUQant for 
Title I childran/ 

km Motivating ohildr en throu^ advmDced preparation of 
instruational satarials md hl^-inta^ast hou projaot niodals* 
Estahlishing strueturad roirtinas for iadividui^lssad 
teaching in the hou or daslpiatad sita (i«a#j emsistanoy of tlma 
periods and location of stu^ u^aap Mni^sing distraationS| preparlJig 
lassons and mtarials for each child, olaanlng up and devclcpjjog good 
work habits ) » 

6m Fostering close pareonal relationships with individual 
children* 

7# Cmmunicatjjig and working cooperatively with ra^G,a^ 
Biu-aau for tha Education of the Pl^fBically HwdicaCT^d paraonnel. 
8« Self-e-vmluattog (a isodal plan for teachers)* 
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9* Training in family dynamici and family intervention for 
poaltiva parent-teacher relatiojiihipi in Title I loeations. 

The evi^uator attended woBt of the orientation and iriServlee 
sesaions and discussed with ttaeheri and the coordiiiitor the iteM 
above* The program was so brief and oon^reheneive ^^hat there was 
only tiiae for Introdueing many of these actlvltlei amd seek to 
reinforce them during field visits. By and laxge the activities of 
the program as specified in the proposal were carried out in the 
actual operation. The attempt to provide cognitive gains through 
preferred lea.rning style for exai^le called for much more precise 
information about each child in order to utilize the various materials ^ 
equipment 5 and supplies* Two youngsters with siiBdlar levels of 
intellectual functioning^ but with different t5^es of ii^airment 
would require quite different goals as realistic i given their 
circumstances. A brain injured child with average Intelligence 
presents one series of obstacles to learning and the program objectives 
to be realistic ought to take that into account * In this program a 
variety of types of youth were provided tutorial sessions in reading 
and mathematics without factg readily avail^le concerning the 
condition of youth. 
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Self-Coneept and the Relationship with Teachers and Students 

A vital aOD^onent of the hOMboimd program is to eitabliih 
positive relationships with the parents. To insure Mjcinnim partielpa- 
tion and InyolveMnt of the parents the foUowlng proeedures were 
uiedi Individual confer enat a on a regular basis to keep the parent 
Informed of the child' e progress a^nd development^ ptrent »etlngs 
for orientatlan^ reaatlon and response to the project, outreaoh 
approaahes to assist parents in arranging for the provision of 
necessary commiuilty services* 

The ev^uator found that the teaohers concentrated their 
attention upon developing and sustaining a positive relationship 
with the youth* While we have no hard data, at this timei on how 
the positive relationship oontributed to the learning, where there 
was. a negative relationship or no relationship it was difficult to 
e:^ect much learningp To view the relationship as vital is Ij^ortantj 
but it was only one of the factors to consider* The conbinatlon of 
consideration of consideration of type of handicapping condition 
and development of sound teacher pupil relationship would continue 
to be ii^ortant* At the present stage of analysis , how these may 
influence learning with different youth is not clear. 
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TV^ 3^>0j^Y OF mjOR FDroDTGS , CONCLUSIONS , AND REC0M»1TOATI0NS 
Findlngi 

There were two objeetivei for the evaluation of this progr^. 
The flrit objective was to agsess the exttnt to whieh the hOMbound 
children in the rett^dlal program gained, in their reading and mathe- 
matics at a level statistically significant. Since there were 
variations in the nunber of sessions given to each child and the 
types of information about eSlh limited^ an analysis of the dlfferencei 
between pre- and posttest score on reading and imth showed that 
gain was not related to nimber of sessions provided for youth* A 
review of the Biean differences between the pre- and posttest did show 
that there were gains for some of the children in the program. The 
asstaiption of the program that the youth would benefit with more 
sessions was shown not to fit for aJJL cases ^ but further an^ysis 
would be necessary to deteraine when additional sessions would raise 
reading and math scores. 

The second objective of the evaluation was to determine the 
decree that the program carried out the projected plans within the 
proposal. The mtjor gap was in terms of the nuEnber of youth served* 
Althoi^h less than 5OO youth were servedj efforts were made in the 
progrMa to add youth for hOMbound teaching whenever one of the-youth 
returned to school. The progrMa did carry out the major activities 
listed in the pr^osal. The program was brief. 
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CQncluslons 

On the basis of findings no conelusions may bt drawn from the 
first year of this short-term prograa. While Bom of the youth did 
show gains iu reading and/or in mathematiGB the procr^ results did not 
show that number of sessions per child was related to gain in reading 
and mathematics # 

The program operations were carried out in line with the progrMi 
proposal* 

Rec ommendat ions 

A number of suggestions regarding the program were made during 
its operation and discussed with the coordinator. A series of recom- 
mendations may be foraulated. 

1, AH personhei agreed that one cycle per semeater or two per 
school year would make Mre sense than two cycles per semester program* 
The program^ however ^ cells for adjustments and efforts In order to 
get results* 

2. The Wide Range Achievement Teat (TOAT) has some advantages 
over other tests ^ but BomB limitations as weH* It is racommended that 
other tests to be considered include the Adaptive Eihavior Scale by the 
American Association of Mental Deficiency* This scale has ten domains 
of functioning beyond the narrow scc^e of cognitive functioning per se* 
It enables the broader considerations of social functioning, those 
visible functioning behaviors that may tend to stigmatise Individuals* 

3* It is recommended that the idea of a resource center be 
considered rather than a generic kit of Instructional materials* This 
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wvild allow the teachers t© select the particular types of technitues 
and inatruetional mterlals deemed appr^rlate for each child. The dis- 
adimntage with this proposal woiild be the individual responsibility of 
the teacher to pick up and return the specific items for a wide ran^e of 
youth, ' ' 

U, The tutorial program ai^hasl^ed a one-to-one relationship and 
in 60 percent of the cases the y^uth had soffie indications of eTOtional 
disturbance* The youth had difficulties learnii^ in group situations, 
but this program sought to aid in lewning in a one-to-one^ but it did 
not take steps to move also into group learning situations of regular 
classrooma. There were reatrictions in the prograai that prevented the 
teachers from field trips j from small group meetings with other youth on 
occasional basis, 

5* Another suggestion would be to have the youth attend tutorial 
sessions while homebound awd twice laoatMLy attend smaU group sessions 
with other youth at the nearby school. This would be a step back to the 
group settings p 

6, The program could be augMnted by having parents meetings. 
Parents orientation sessions were not held but individual conferences 
with parents indicated to the evaluator that at times parents were a 
part of the problem for youth being homebound. Semi of these puents 
actually were stigmatizing their children into role conceptions and 
negative self iiMLges, while other parents were able to build positive 
self concepts for severely handicapped youth. The point here is that 
parents are an important co^onent in the hooebo\;md program. 
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7# Mother aat#rnativ# that aoiald be considered would be the 
U8a of older teenagara and paraproftsaionals to aid in, a smU group 
program to help the teachers during the »)nthiy group sessions. Other 
programi along this line have been found to augment the profesiional 
roles of the teacher. 

8, Finally^ it is recofflMnded that a variation of this prograia 
be refunded with provision for wotb co^lete information regarding each 
child with more lead tiM prior to actusa teaching so that teachars may 
review the actual cases ^d prepwe prescriptive teaching plans prior to 
visiting honies* ; 
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APPENDIX A ■■ MIR , fOM 



PoEfflerly Table 30C 

Use Table 28 for norm referenced ichieveniint data not applicable to labia 26, (See "Instructions" Iten 5 before 

conipleting this table.) 

28. Standardized Test ResLilts 

In Che table below, enter the requested assessniant inforraation about the tests used to evaluate the effict- 
iveniss of ma joy project coraponents/activities in achiiving desired objactlves. Before completing thli forn, [£! 
read all footnotes. Attach additional sheets if necessary, 



Statistical||pr,:jj 
"llbgroup 




1/ Identify teat used and year of publication (MAT-58; CAT-70, 
etc) 

2/ Total nuniber of participants in the activltyi n reported, 
3/ Identify the participants by specific grade livel (e.g., 

grade 3, graded). Where several grades ire conbinidj 
28 efiter the last two digits of tl . coinponint coda, 
4/ Total" nuDiber of participants included in the pre and 

posttest calculations, 
5/ 1 - grade equivalent; 2 * percintlle rank; 3 - z score; 
" 4 « Standard score (publisher's); 5 ^ stanine; 6 = raw 

score; 7 ' other, 



6/ SD - Standard Devlatf.on 

1/ Test itatistics (e.g., t; F; X^). 

1/ Obtained value 8a LgiJil of Significance 

?/ Provide data for the foUowin| groups separatel) 
Neglected (code as N), Delinquent (code as D), 
and Handicapped (code as H). Pla« the in- 
dicated code letter In the list eelunn to 
signify the subgroup ivaluatld, 
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OFFICE w tmmm mwmii «■ un toss im 

, AHEin B (at well to Ml, item *30) Function f F ^Wm , 

In this table enter lU pta loss intoEion, Bettfeen MIR, item f30 and tliii fcm, all panicipantJ 
in i6ch activity cust be accounted for* The eonponant and activity eodis used in csfflpletien of itiii MO 
should be used here ao that ths ft?o tibUs fWtch, See diflnitioni belw cabU for fufEher inicructioni, 



Rdn 
MatH 



poniac 
i 



Rdnd a 
Math a 



ath 



Code 



(I) 



13/14 



13/14 



list 
Usid 



WHAT 
'55 



WRAT 



158 



113 



45 



158 



(4) 
Nuciber 
Tilted/ 
Analysed 



70 



70 



62 



202 = 



0) 

Partieipants 
Hoc TesEed/ 
Anfilyzed 



7, 



(a) 

Eeasons why itudenci were not teitedi or if 
testedi were not analyzed 



180 
(2 X 140) 



SsG Ittachsd forin , 



202 Tests accounto for 363 youth 



(ofiiiQh 140 mm in both cyclis) 



40wint to haspitil 



27£aturned to lahool viithout tiiting 



3Q ineoaplQte tast jtsults 



33 too brief: to test 



S ioutd 



. (1) Idintify the partieipants by ipeeifie iridi levil (i,g., gride 3, |Wdi 9). Whin itvsril iradis are corilnd, 
on en^er the last two digits of the coniponint codei . . 

(2) Idcnafy the tcit uied and year of publicatlQn (ti^^^S, gD/iT-?4, etc.). 
{3) Huf-ber of partiflipanti in thi aetivity, , . . , 

(4) Nucber of partieipants included in the pre md posttiSC Mlculitions found on iumo,'.' ■ " 

(3) Nusbar and percent of pirtlcipints not tilted and/or not analywd en iteiiJO. _ 
a) Specify all reaioni why atudenti vera not tested and/or anilyzed. For laeh reaion spicifii , provJa a sep ma 

' n JiHount. If any further doouientatitfn ia avflilable, pleaia attaeh to thii fonn, If fyrthir ipace is ■ 
uM to ipfi£ify and ij^lain dita leiSp ittach iddltienal mu le this form, , 
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APPENDIX B DATA LOSS FORfl EXPLANATION 



FUNCTION # 09 58616 Remedial Program In Reading and f^athematlcs 

for Homebound Children 

This statement provides the rationale for the dlscrtpancy 
between the total youth reported served by the program and the 
total completed tests analyied and reported « 

A total of 202 youth were tested (col #4 on forni)* The program 
reported a total of 474 youth served i The evaluation Is based upon 
completed sets of data ricelved* It awpears that youths were enrolled 
In two cycles of the programi but were pre-and post tested only once^ 
Other youth were enrolled In the first cycle only then dropped; others 
entered In cycle twoi some continued » others dropped^ In a program like 
this about 20 percent of the youth returned to school without post* 
testing; another 30 percent went to the hospital for surgery or other 
services 1 some entered the prograni too late for testing, other tests 
were incomplete and invalid. 

The services provided for the total of 474 varied. There were 
160 in some phases of both programs , but 20 dropped. Of the 140 for 
both phases there were 20 from the first phase only, and another 62 
for the second cycle or phase which is a total of the 202 completed 
vmlid ttst scores. 

In summary: 

140 were in both cyclessaccountlng for 280 youth 
20 were in cycle 1 only 
i 62 / .were In cycle 2 only 

2Q2. total completed sets of responsts 

Of the 135 others who were served: 

40 went to the hospital 
27 resutrned t*o school without testing 
30 had Incomplete test results 
33 entered too late for testing 
5 moved 

Thus of the 474 students who were served in the programi there 
were 202 who completed both pre and post tests, but these account for 362 
cases in the program for both cycles* The remaining 135 students who «^e 
served who did ©wplrte the pre and post testing were accounted for 
in the description suimarlzed above* 
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